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INTRODUCTION 


The intention of this short monograph is to explore the meaning 
of that range of phenomena, therapies, ideologies and cultural trends 
which are summed up under the collective term ‘New Age’ and their 
implications for pastoral theology. I set out by attempting to give a brief 
flavour of the variety of manifestations of the New Age in 
contemporary Britain and to elaborate certain core beliefs or values 
which may be found amongst New Age adherents or practitioners. I 
then go on to consider the features of the Western Christian religious 
condition, and of a post-Christian society, which have engendered the 
rise of this diffuse religious awareness beyond the confines of 
institutional religion and Christian theology. It is my contention in the 
first section that the rise of the New Age points to significant problems 
within the institutional and ideological forms of Western Christianity. 
My thesis is that New Age may be seen as the counterpart of those 
impulses of the spirit and of human freedom and creativity which the 
post-Enlightenment forms of liberal Western Christianity have 
effectively suppressed in their accomodation to modernity. 

In the second part of the paper I explore this general thesis in 
greater detail by examining the growth in alternative therapies and their 
relation to pastoral theology and practice. Here it is my intention to 
explore the range of therapies on offer in the New Age, the social 
significance of the growth of such therapies, and the implications of a 
cultural shift towards personal growth and wholeness for Christian 
pastoral theology and pastoral practice. There are significant parallels 
and interactions between developments in pastoral theology and New 
Age therapies. In particular the human potential movement and the 
emphasis on self actualisation arising from the teaching of Carl Rogers 
has played a central role in pastoral theology and the New Age in recent 
years. There are also important divergences, both in the social forms in 
which pastoral theology and New Age are expressed and in the world¬ 
views which they represent. I intend to explore these parallels and 
divergences and to consider the implications of the growth of New Age 
therapies for institutional Christianity and for the future shape of 
pastoral theology. 


SIGNS OF A NEW AGE 

In a recent Building Society advertisement a young man is 
depicted in black and white film on a journey through Africa, watching 
young children in small African villages from the window of a bus, and 
then seated in a circle of tribes people drinking from a common bowl 
amidst thatch dwellings and palm trees. The voiceover is of his father 
accompanied by African traditional music expressing the hope that he 
will learn from wiser and older peoples, and walk in their shoes. The 
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home which his father bought when he was young for his son's stability 
has acted as a base for him to explore new paths in the world, and he 
hopes that his son may return one day and buy his own, presumably 
with the help of the same Building Society. This use of an appeal to 
ancient wisdom in an advertisement for a house mortgage is an apjt 
example of the contemporary cultural representation of New Ag; 
concerns. 

From advertising and the growth of ecological or alternative 
health products to management seminars on spirituality and stress or in- 
factory yoga sessions the influence of New Age is growing. Businas 
people are turning to meditation and New Age therapies and group 
experiences as counters to stress and the utilitarian values of small aim 
large scale capitalist enterprise. In popular and educational cultuie 
similar influences can be detected. In schools and television children 
pick up New Age values, such as the concept of the community of 
humans, animals, plants and trees from inter-disciplinary projects on the 
environment. Childrens' television, cartoons and films depict battles of 
good and evil forces played out by humans or other creatures - (Ninja) 
turtles, (Thunder) cats, (Transformers) living machines - which draw on 
supernatural powers through meditation, martial arts, or the channelling 
of spiritual forces from beyond the natural world; ‘follow the force 
Luke’. Humans interact with machines intuitively and not just rationally, 
good triumphs over evil through the invocation of cosmic forces aid 
powers. These programmes purvey a new magic or a new science, a now 
post-mechanistic integration of mind and matter, of spiritual force, 
human will, emotion and bodily energy. They represent in popular gu se 
many of the ideas which the disciples, therapists, magicians and teachers 
of New Age also seek to promote. 

But what social phenomena or movement is referred to by (he 
phrase ‘New Age'? Are ‘New Agers’ another part of that burgeoning 
social phenomenon which sociologists know collectively as N cw 
Religious Movements? Or is New Age the reemergence of traditional 
magic which has always been part of the proto-history of the world 
from the worship of Isis and Gnosticism, to Rosicrucianism i,nd 
theosophy? Is New Age a new post-modern, but rather temporary, ferm 
of religion or quasi-religion, or does it represent a significant culti ral 
shift in advanced industrial societies, a new phase after the secular 
rationalist bureaucratic period of Western post-Christian societies? 

New Age Practices and Beliefs 


According to William Bloom, the editor of an anthology of New 
Age writings, the various movements, groups, therapies, communilies, 
enterprises, ideologies and spiritualities which have come to be known 
collectively as New Age may be characterised under four heads: New 
Paradigm/New Science, Ecology, New Psychology, and Spiritual 
Dynamics. 1 He describes the movement as a rediscovery of spirituality 
freed from the control of institutional religion, and of a new way of 
understanding the relation of spirit and matter, mind and body, a pew 
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model of cosmic processes and inner psychic and spiritual powers. 
Proponents of New Age offer a critique of and see themselves in 
contradistinction to various features of the recent past and modern 
present including a mechanistic view of the cosmos and of the human 
body, rationalistic and patriarchal Christianity, and materialism and 
consumerism with their environmental consequences. 

Under the banner of New Age are to be found a range of 
beliefs, therapies and practices by which religious or ‘depth’ experiences 
are explored and honed, and what are perceived or experienced as 
manifestations of the supra*empirical world are invoked or manipulated, 
including auras, chakras, dead or distant souls, future and past lives, 
sacred patterns, and the divine or life force. An essential element in 
New Age beliefs is a kind of monistic theology of the ultimate unity 
and harmony of all of life. Jeremy Tarcher, the publisher of Marilyn 
Ferguson’s The Aquarian Conspiracy summarises New Age belief as 
follows: 


1. The world, including the human race, constitutes an 
expression of a higher, more comprehensive divine nature. 

2. Hidden within each human being is a higher divine self which 
is a manifestation of the higher more comprehensive divine 
nature. 

3. This higher nature can be awakened and can become the 
centre of the individual's everyday life. 

4. This awakening is the reason for the existence of each 
individual life. 2 

Tarcher, like Ferguson and other expounders of New Age thought, sees 
this perspective on the place of humanity in the cosmos as "the Perennial 
Philosophy’, which reflects a core spiritual perspective which is as old as 
human culture. 

One of the commonest religious mechanisms for giving 
expression to these beliefs, found almost universally in New Age 
literature, is the practice of meditation, the search for the ‘still centre’. 
Drawing upon Buddhist as well as Christian, Sufi and Hindu practices 
and beliefs, many New Agers practice some kind of meditation with the 
aim of achieving inner peace, bodily harmony and communion with the 
Divine or life force: 

As your mind quiets more and more in meditation your 
consciousness may shift radically. With quietness can come waves 
of bliss and rapture. You may feel the presence of astral beings; 
you may feel yourself leaving your body and rising into realms 
above your head. 3 

To achieve these effects ‘New Agers' may hum the traditional Buddhist 
invocation ‘Om’ or other mantra, they may practice yogic techniques of 
bodily control, or visualise a part of the body or a place of nature, or 
simply explore ‘the power of silence’. Different New Age groups deploy 
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a variety of techniques for clearing the mind, encouraging positive 
waves of energy - or ‘beta* waves - and dispelling the negati ve, 
resolving past hurtful experiences and building on good ones. 
Consciousness raising and meditation of this kind is said to empower ihe 
individual to realise new inner potential. It is also believed by many 
‘New Agere’ to be beneficial more widely. The energies of a group 
meditation may be ‘channelled’ to a point of tension or conflict in 
society, to a war or famine, or to an individual for inner or physical 
healing. 

Another stream in New Age movements is that of psyciic 
phenomena. New Age has given rise to a number of ‘channelled’ books, 
such as the well-known Seth books in the USA. Shirley McClaine las 
sold a series of best-selling autobiographical books which recount lier 
experiences of channelling, and other psychic and New Age phenomena. 
‘New Agere’ also commonly refer to auras surrounding people or places, 
and this may be linked to a belief in the significance of colours for 
particular personality types, experiences and emotions. There is a widely 
shared belief in the linking of human consciousnesses, a kind of Jung Ian 
trans-consciousness, and also in Extra Sensory Perception. The theodicy 
of New Age belief is also linked with these beliefs and experiences. 
New Agers believe that actions whether good or bad create effects or 
act back upon the initiator. This belief is influenced by the Eastern 
religious understanding of Karma. Thus violence gives rise to violence, 
and equally a group of people in harmony with themselves or meditating 
on peace may have a peaceful effect on global relations. 4 

Beliefs about the interaction of minds and souls across space and 
time, through successive self histories, or between individuals, are i Iso 
linked to beliefs about the interaction of mind and body. The growth in 
alternative therapies is one of the most culturally pervasive mid 
influential aspects of New Age thinking. Its influence can be seen in 
traditional medical schools, but much more widely in alternative med cal 
practices in many towns and cities which encompass homeopathy, 
counselling, aromatherapy, herbalism and osteopathy. The influence of 
Jungian depth psychology, the human potential movement, native 
American and other approaches to healing in traditional cultures in Aiia, 
Africa and Latin America, are all implicated in the great plethora of 
alternative approaches to health and healing which the New Age 
movement encompasses. 


Feminism Resurgent Paganism, and Ecological Awareness 


relati 


hk 


A major focus in New Age literature and movements is 
to gender and feminism. Many women involved in New Age 
explicitly rejected orthodox religion, particularly Christianity, bee 
of its patriarchal nature. Their experience of gender oppression 
suppression within mainstream Christianity generates a desire 
alternative religious paths, and also for a new integration of religion 
sexuality in contradistinction to the sexual repression of orthoB 
Christianity. New Age feminist spiritualities have arisen in relatioq 
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the resurgence of the Goddess, and of the pre-Christian religion of 
Wicca. The writings of Starhawk have achieved something of a cult 
following. In Dreaming the Dark she presents a renewed version of the 
ancient religion of witchcraft. 5 The ‘craft* she describes draws on New 
Age techniques such as group and consciousness raising exercises, as 
well as symbolic acts, such as casting the circle and celebrating the 
seasons of the moon, which are drawn from the pre-Christian Wiccan 
religion. These techniques and symbols are used to build rituals which 
celebrate the earthy, fetid, embodied nature of all of life, and create 
human webs of solidarity which overcome sexual and political alienation 
and offer participants the power to control forces of healing, creativity 
and spirituality. 

Starhawk, like many feminist and New Age writers, criticises the 
persecution of witches, midwifes and women healers after the 
Reformation, and also Protestantism’s separation of work from pleasure, 
its suppression of ‘sexuality, and its rejection of magic and the 
supernatural. She draws a parallel with the rejection of the traditional 
healing of Third World cultures by missionaries and Western medicine in 
more recent times. She contrasts the rituals, beliefs and political 
activities of Wiccan covens, their inter-weaving of the erotic, the mystic 
spiral, natural cycles, a deep trust in natural processes and cycles, and 
worship of the goddess, with what she characterises as the estranged 
culture of male dominated and sexually repressive Christianity. 

In some ways related to this feminist resurgence of neo-pagan 
nature religions, and in other ways distinct from it, is one of the most 
pervasive and socially influential features of New Age thought - 
environmental and ecological concern. Goddess groups believe in a 
mother goddess of nature, and venerate the natural world and natural 
cycles. Respect for all life forms, an abhorrence of waste and pollution, 
green enterprises selling whole foods and green life-style manuals, 
environmental lobbying, vegetarianism, macrobiotics, and animal rights 
are all to be found in the New Age context. Public support for 
environmental issues, particularly amongst the younger generations - 
under 35 - has grown significantly in the last decade, and New Age 
groups can claim some of the credit for this. Quasi-scientific ideas such 
as Lovelock’s Gaia hypothesis combine with mystical beliefs in ley lines 
covering the earth and rituals for the healing of the earth. 6 The 
destruction of the natural harmony and resources of the planet is often 
linked by New Agers with a critique of Jewish and Christian history, 
and the associated rise of capitalist materialism, while Buddhist and 
neo-pagan religious beliefs and rites are said to offer a more harmonic 
approach to the natural world - Goddess as mother and sustainer of 
nature instead of the Hebrew God of war and sacrifice. There is no 
doubt that environmental groups, whole food shops, and the green life¬ 
style associated with them, are significant sustainers of New Age, 
though environmentalism is clearly an even broader social phenomenon 
than New Age. Notice boards in health food shops, and in alternative 
bookshops, provide a major source of information and exchange for 
New Age therapies and groups. The currency of green issues in the 
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media and amongst a much wider public is another instance of the 
pervasiveness of aspects of New Age thinking. Environmental concern is 
perhaps the most significant route for its wider dissemination. 

Astral and Social Transformation 

Another ancient source of traditional ‘wisdom’ is al>o 
experiencing a resurgence in the New Age. ‘New Agers’ believe that the 
various crises of sexism, materialism, ecological catastrophe, and 
growing inequalities of wealth within and between nations represent 
signs of the crisis of the present order, and age, and are apocalyptic 
signals of a New Age of harmony and balance, an Aquarian age - hen:e 
the title New Age - in a new millenium. As Peter Spink observes: ‘At 
the heart of the new creed is belief in a destiny determined by 
astrological influences’* 7 The New Aquarian age is said to be replacing 
an earlier Piscean age of power, polarity and domination. Aquarius by 
contrast is characterised by integration, an overcoming of opposites, m 
age of mysticism, feminism and synchronicity. At a recent Edinburgh 
conference on Christians and the New Age, speakers and discussal ts 
identified their birth signs, testimony was shared of the value of a vi iit 
to an astrologer, and the significance of astrological birth maps for 
interpreting life patterns and events. According to an astrological 
perspective the elements of the universe are reflected in the depths of 
the human psyche, in the material world, and in the signs of the times. 
Movements of stars and planets, earthly and heavenly cycles and human 
destiny are said to be interwoven. As one discussant at the conference 
said "We are at the interface between galactic, atomic, and the psychi:". 
New Age astrologers identify a close link between planetary maps aid 
human potential: ‘The birth chart is a seed or blueprint of all that 
potentially belongs to man’s personality - if it were in full flower, aid 
fully conscious’. 8 

Many New Age groups make broader social claims for thdr 
movements and beliefs. 9 They are concerned they claim with putting 
together what previous eras, and our own, have made separate, such as 
business and spirituality, the individual and the collective, science and 
religion, body and mind, animals and humans. The uniting of poles, the 
bringing together of opposites, is a theme which recurs in much Njw 
Age writing, drawing on such conceptualisations as the Chinese ‘yin’ aad 
‘yang’ or more esoteric theosophical doctrines. The discovery of n;w 
self-identities achieved through self realisation lead to a prophetic 
intention to bring about a wider social transformation wherein the 
specialisation of modern societies is replaced with a new wholism. T lis 
prophetic intention is realised in political mobilisation and networks 
concerning environmental issues and anti-nuclear and peace campaigns. 

The New Age claim to be involved in the fashioning of a n;w 
world and social order is often linked to astrological and miller ial 
beliefs which arise in connection with the imminent arrival of the Thxd 
Millenium. The social significance of New Age is perhaps here shown to 
be greater than the sum of those who identify themselves as New Agjrs 
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in the light of this intention. ‘Popular astrology* is increasingly a part of 
popular religious or folk awareness in Britain and is fed by horoscopes 
in newspapers or magazines, and astrological books or radio phone-ins. 

The common perception of New Age that it is individualistic and 
narrowly focused on human potential and escapist self development must 
be set alongside the considerable evidence that New Age writers and 
followers are themselves part of a social movement which is not only 
becoming a significant cultural force in the late twentieth century, but 
is also intentionally world transforming rather than world denying. The 
New Age writers Ram Dass and Mirabai Bush in a recent book 
Compassionate Action explore the Ghandian vision of non-violence in 
the context of the New Age search for spiritual identity, and for peace 
and harmony in the planet: 

If we are to help heal the world, we need to remember that it is 
a sacred place. Our actions need to be positive statements, 
reminders that even in the worst of times there is a world worth 
struggling for. We need to find ways to keep the vision alive, to 
acknowledge but not get caught in the dark side, to remember 
that even the worst aspects of suffering are only part of the 
whole picture. We need to enter lightly. 10 

The book recounts a pattern of spiritual and active response to social 
action in a variety of areas including AIDS, nuclear disarmament and 
the struggle for world peace, the US military intervention and 
subversion in Central America, and Third World poverty. 

The sacred quest for the higher self and for harmony with the 
spirit of the cosmos is closely related for many New Agers to a practical 
political struggle for environmental change, world peace, and an end to 
the dominating power of Western materialism and its shadowside - the 
vast and growing impoverishment of billions in the Third World. But in 
New Age thought justice takes second place to the rediscovery of the 
sacred, for without an awareness of the sacred core at the heart of life 
and of the cosmos, action for transformative change will ultimately be 
ineffective. 11 Dass cites Gandhi to express this: 

I believe in the essential unity of all people and for that matter, 
of all that lives. Therefore, I believe that if one person gains 
spiritually, the whole world gains, and if one person falls, the 
whole world falls to that extent. 12 

There is no abandonment of a public theology in New Age thought. 
Indeed the reconnection between sacred reality and public action and 
theology is a significant corrective to the overt politicisation of theology, 
and the consequent capitulation to secular materialist ideology, of so 
much twentieth century Christian theology. 
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TOWARDS AN AETIOLOGY OF THE NEW AGE 


The numbers of people involved in New Age activities in Britaia 
are extremely hard to estimate, and the kind of involvement also varies 
enormously. Many New Age groups or therapies require no commitmen 
nor do they require participants to abandon other religious or secukr 
involvements, unlike many New Religious Movements. People opt in and 
out, buy what is on offer, or participate in a group experience, they 
may move from one New Age group or experience to another. There s 
a plasticity and fluidity in New Age activities which makes it hard to 
identify members except in some of the more close-knit organisations. A 
survey conducted in 1989 by an occult organisation estimated that theie 
were 250,000 members of Wicca covens and many hundreds c f 
thousands of people involved in New Age therapy or astrological group ;, 
but the survey was neither impartial nor wholly reliable statistically. 
However sociologists such as Eileen Barker estimate that possibly a 
million people in Britain have been involved at some time, or aie 
currently involved, in a New Religious Movement of some kind, and a 
significant proportion of these will be involved with New Age therapie s 
or groups. 

There is no doubt that New Age represents a significant religioi s 
and cultural phenomenon, both in terms of the numbers of people 
attracted to New Age organisations, literature and ideas, and in terms c f 
its broader effects in the shaping of culture and popular thought, in tie 
media, in business, in medical and scientific circles, and in main-stream 
religions many of which are subject to New Age influence of some 
kind. The movement needs explaining both sociologically - the facto; s 
which have given rise to this movement, and theologically - i s 
significance for the Christian churches, the theological implications <f 
New Age beliefs and practices, and the pastoral response of tie 
churches to New Age. 

Secular Rationalism, Magic and the New Science 

The recent history of Western society since the Enlightenment is 
commonly presented as a movement from religion and magi:, 
superstition and belief to rationality and science. 14 The sacred canopy 
has been removed and in its place society is ordered by scientif c 
principle, utilitarian necessity, commercial demands, political expediency 
and all the various mechanisms of rational logic removed from religious 
tutelage or magical influence. And yet despite the continuing demise of 
institutional religion, magical, religious and mystical beliefs ard 
experiences continue to exercise a hold on the minds of Western peopl:. 
Decline in institutional religion is not accompanied by a similar declii e 
in religious experience. According to survey evidence 45% of people in 
Europe have mystical or other experiences which are not in their view 
rationally explicable. 15 While people may have abandoned tie 
institutional expressions of religious belief, they may continue to pray, 
or meditate, to consult astrologers, and hold to a religious world-view 
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without necessarily giving it a public expression. As Grace Davie has 
aptly put it there is an observable gap between believing and 
belonging. 16 

The conventional sociological picture of modern humanity 
evolving from the magical and religious to the scientific and the rational 
may then need to be challenged. There is growing evidence that not only 
is religious belief not declining as fast as its institutional expression, but 
that religion is actually becoming more rather than less influential in a 
variety of spheres in society. Indeed scientific advances seem to be 
spawning in themselves a range of new beliefs, and stimulating a revival 
of old magic. 17 Depth psychology has given rise to a whole range of 
occult beliefs and alternative therapies from the collective unconscious, 
and ESP to dream analysis, mind-body analogues and spiritual healing. 18 
The new physics, and particularly the insights of quantum mechanics of 
the interaction between the observer of physical reality and atomic 
structure itself, has led scientists into new explorations of theism, while 
biological and environmental science is spawning panentheistic theories 
of the inter-connectedness of matter with biological life forms such as 
Lovelock’s gaia hypothesis. 19 

Theodore Roszak contends that as the explanations for the 
origins and nature of things move further and further beyond the grasp 
of ordinary people, becoming ever more esoteric, the resultant 
comprehension gap will give rise to cultural dis-ease and spiritual 
strain. 20 People will look for new ways to control and order their worlds 
beyond or outside of scientific explanation, hence the growth in popular 
culture of a variety of New Age teachings and phenomena including 
alternative therapies, telekinesis, astrology, divination, or faith healing, 
the adherents of which claim to draw on the wisdom of pre-scientific 
peoples and cultures, and represent a return to magic or alchemy. 21 

Examples of what Roszak calls ‘wild science’, where traditional 
scientific paradigms give rise to new ones whose boundaries are not 
clearly defined, include current research at Princeton University into the 
interaction of the human mind with random event generators, research 
in American medical faculties into the effects of touch therapy on the 
production of suppressants in the immune system, biofeedback studies 
of the generation of alpha waves in yoga and meditation, or the new 
Koestler chair in the Study of the Paranormal at the University of 
Edinburgh. As academic study of the paranormal, alternative therapies, 
or biofeedback gain respectability there are signs of an emerging 
acceptance in academic, intellectual and scientific culture, of 
interactions between mind and matter, mind and body which 
conventional physical or medical science have previously rejected. The 
mind-matter split of Descartes’ Cartesian dualism, and the naive 
mechanistic physics of Newton, are increasingly being called into 
question, not only by philosophers, but also by geneticists, physicists, 
ecologists and cosmologists. 

In a recent and systematic socio-anthropological study of the 
history and social theory of magic in all its myriad forms Daniel 
O’Keefe says: 
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Millions of people have experiences of a...magical nature; th^ir 
clamorous reports constantly assault the scientific frame and u 
recently were kept down only by a sustained effort of soc| 
denial. We have to consider therefore the possibility that magi 
efficacy has some psychodynamic, biological or otH< 


some 

experiential basis. 22 
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New Age philosophy may be summarised as the search for human 
self realisation in nature, magic and mystery that is, ‘to find onb’s 
essential identity, maximise energy and ‘power’, and live with tjhe 
optimum intensity in one’s capacity’. 23 

The rationalisation of Christianity after the Protestdnt 
Reformation which preceeded the birth of secular rationalism in qhe 
Enlightenment, the rise of deism, liberal Protestantism’s abandonment 
magic and the theological claim to divine control of the cosmos in 
face of the rise of modern science, all of these coincided with 
rebirth of occult and mystery philosophies which culminated in 
theosophical movement, many of whose doctrines and emphases 
represented in contemporary New Age writings* 24 The extrei 
rationalism of liberal Protestantism occasioned ‘magical revolt despite 
extremely resistant positivist social frame’. 25 
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What magic usually protests is religion - or its absence....what is 
really protested is the absence of certain kinds of magic ins de 
religion. 26 

Magic arises when religious expression and influence appear to be 
declining, as indeed has been the case with the secularisation of most 
Western societies. Many of the ideologues of New Age such as Rudolf 
Steiner, Alice Bailey, David Spangler, Starhawk and Krishnami rti 
commend in their different ways a rejection of or rebellion against 
religious and state authority, especially in Judaeo-Christian form, 2 nd 
call for a return to a new animism and search for mind-bcdy 
equilibrium in tune with the Spirit of the Earth or Goddess, enabled by 
meditative and yogic centering of body, mind and emotions, and furt ler 
facilitated by the ancient lore of drugs, herbs and cycles 27 

Christianity according to New Age is responsible at least in part 
for the rise of secularism and modernity, by evacuating God from the 
cosmos in its doctrine of creation, and in the Reformation banishment 
of images, rituals, ceremonies, pilgramages, holy places, sacred objects 
and sacramental magic. As the experience and apprehension of the 
sacred became more cerebral in Protestantism and Puritanism - the 
individual act of mental faith responding to the preached and cerebral 
word - God and the sacred were more and more banished from 
everyday life. Thus the way was cleared for the Renaissance and the 
Enlightenment where man became the measure of all things, and wh,ere 
scientific rationality became the measure of man and woman. 
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From a New Age perspective Christianity has colluded with the 
disappearance of the sacred from Western society and civilisation - 
science, economics, politics, art, music, literature; all were at one time 
focused on the sacred. Mystery, awe and the sacred have to a very great 
extent been marginalised in both conservative and liberal versions of 
Western Christianity. Christian theologians have manipulated their 
presuppositions and faith accounts to the reality presuppositions of 
mechanistic science, atheist existentialism, reductionist psychologies, or 
materialist political ideologies. The slogans of religionless Christianity, 
and the death of God, the dismissal of the miraculous, or the material 
action of God on matter in the resurrection of Christ, and the 
substitution of the salvific quest for the sacred by the quest for 
psychological balance or political liberation, all are illustrative of the 
collusion of official Christian theologies and institutions to the exclusion 
of the sacred from secular modernity. 28 

New Age presents a radical critique of the reality presuppositions 
and the goals of secular modernity and of Christianity’s collusion with 
secularism. A survey in California revealed a radical critique of 
American society amongst New Age followers. 29 New Age disciples 
from the Scottish centre of this movement at Findhorn also speak of it 
emerging in strong reaction to the previous dominance of Christianity. 
Many New Agers are former members of Christian churches who found 
that their own spiritual quest were not being met. New Age is a reaction 
to Christianity or Judco-Christian influence. At the same time many of 
the beliefs which New Age fosters are an attempt to recast traditional 
Christian beliefs in a new form. New Age is a protest at the nineteenth 
century abandonment by religion of science, cosmology, economics, and 
health. It represents a rejection of the secular rationalist and materialist 
tenor of science, industry, consumerism and official Western religion - 
indeed the whole weltanschaung and life-style of modern life taken 
together, a kind of counter-culture. 

New Age may be seen as a significant and ongoing manifestation 
of counter-cultural forces of the kind which first came to light in a 
significant way in the 1960s. 30 As counterculture it necessarily draws on 
many features of the existing culture, such as individualism, plasticity 
and enterprise, but often in such a way as to reverse dominant values 
such as those of economic efficiency, consumerism or the cult of 
modern medicine. It is in its capacity to reject or recast many of the 
values of modernity that New Age exerts a strong appeal to the children 
of modernity, including the whole panoply of therapies, experiences 
and beliefs with their strong emphasis on self-realisation, personal 
equilibrium and harmony. Whether this makes of New Age a new social 
movement which represents the future of religion in a postmodern 
society, or merely one of the last gasps of modernity is a judgement it 
may be too early to make. 
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THE THERAPEUTIC REVIVAL 


The point at which New Age concerns and Christian pastoral 
theology and practice meet is that of therapy, and the quest for 

wholeness and spiritual identity. Common concerns of much New Age 

practice and Christian pastoral practice are related to physical jnd 

psychological dis-ease, to death and dying, and to the techniques jnd 

therapies with which illness, or unwholeness, and death may be 
addressed, overcome or made meaningful. The meeting points go beycnd 
common concerns to various approaches to these concerns which are also 
shared. Thus the influence of Carl Rogers’ emphathic and client-centred 
therapy is fundamental in a range of New Age therapies including EIJT, 
Gestalt and psychosynthesis, while Rogerian emphases are also crurial 
to the most influential pastoral theologies of recent years, most notajly 
the work of Howard Clinebell, and the whole pastoral counsell ng 
movement. Another important New Age theme, which to some extern is 
shared with pastoral theology, is that of death and identity before *nd 
after death. Elizabeth Kubler Ross has become something of a New Age 
guru in her recent lectures and writings and she provides another 
important bridge between New Age and pastoral theology. 

New Age Holism 

The basic perspective which informs New Age alternat ve 
therapies is holism. Holism is a philosophy which emerged in the hte 
nineteenth century in the writings of the founder of modern genetics, 
William Bateson. Bateson believed that the variations and movements of 
the natural world were controlled by a holistic principle which he cal ed 
homeostasis. 31 Organisms according to Bateson were integral whcles 
rather than a mechanical assemblage of cyphers or characters and so 
each variation within a biological or physical system is met with a 
correlative variation in other parts of the system. 32 Bateson’s work 
anticipates much contemporary ecological theory, and it also anticipat ed 
many of the discoveries of the new science which is exploring he 
boundary between matter and consciousness. 33 Another propounder of 
holism, Jan Smuts, attempted to sythensize Darwinian biology and 
Einsteinian physics into an integrated theory of mind and matter in his 
Holism and Evolution?* According to Smuts wholeness is a fundamental 
drive in the universe which underlies evolution and unites cosmic bodies 
and consciousness. 

Holism rejects the dualism of mind and matter which is 
fundamental to Cartesian philosophy and to much of modern scien :e, 
including medical science. Instead of conceiving physical illness and 
mental illness as separate aspects of the human system, holistic medicine 
treats the human organism, body mind and spirit, as one organic and 
spiritual whole. Holism is a world-view which is manifested in a griat 
variety of alternative therapies including homeopathy, naturopathy, 
remedial massage and acupuncture: I 
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All the alternative therapies have as their basis some concept 
which involves biological energy or vital force. The homeopath 
or acupuncturist considers that disturbances in the body’s 
energetic balance represent the first stage of a disease process 
and that structural change is a secondary phenomenon. Many of 
these alternative therapies are therefore directed at normalising 
the body’s own energy rather than simply dealing with organic 
changes? 5 

This energetic balance or life force is universalised beyond the mind 
and body to the existence of other minds and bodies, and even to 
cosmic existence which is conceived as both material and conscious: 

As the placebo effect so vividly demonstrates to us, changing our 
expectation or fundamental assumptions can profoundly affect 
our experience of health and well-being. Healing comes as a 
direct result of perceiving ourselves as whole...when we re¬ 
establish our sense of balanced relationship with the universe, 
through a change of mind - a transformation in attitudes, values 
and beliefs. 36 

This life force is also believed to be related to the sacred, to the 
existence of a spiritual force or God, in the holistic philosophy which 
undergirds most alternative therapies. God is seen as the cosmic force 
behind all life, both material and spiritual. It is not therefore possible to 
treat the body without addressing the source of the body’s energy and 
power, its cosmic or spiritual life force: 

That wonderful word ‘holistic’ includes both holiness and 
wholeness. The whole is holy. Healing is the restoring of 
harmony to the living whole. The emerging new age vision is 
imbued with the concept of the oneness of all life. The universe 
itself is seen as a vast continuum of consciousness, of creative 
thought of God. Humanity is in essence a spiritual being in a 
cosmos spiritual in its nature and origin. In both scientific and 
mystical knowledge, this conviction of oneness replaces the old 
materialism and brings a wider interpretation of evolution. 37 

There is here a real reversal of values, an attempt to re-envision 
the secular processes of medicine within the sacred context of human 
life and the balance and life-force of the cosmos. A new value system 
which represents this return to a traditional world view is reflected in a 
range of alternative lifestyle choices. These choices receive one of their 
most significant social forms in the alternative therapy movement, and it 
is in the ideologies, rituals and group processes of this movement that 
we may observe the emergence of a holistic reappropriation of the 
sacred in the post-secular context of contemporary Western society: 
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The Holistic Health care movement has as a central theme the 
inseparability of mind-body-spirit in health > illness and healin 
Briefly the Holistic Health perspective acknowledges 
fundamental wholeness, unity and integrity of the individual 
interaction with the environment. Body-mind-spirit are vie 
as inseparable and interdependent dimensions of being. 38 
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In these holistic therapies the self is regarded as the source of Sts 
own illness, and healing. At the core of the self is a self-image oi a 
spirit. It is the neglect or suppression of the spiritual self which is 
identified as the core aspect of many chronic illnesses, and conversely 
attentiveness to the inner voice, and its links with larger cosmic forces, 
will be the means of transformation from illness to wholeness: 

Healing may be defined as a miraculous unfolding of 
consciousness for one’s being in the world. We learn who we a :e, 
what and who really matter to us, how to express ourselves fully 
and openly. Ultimately the healing journey leads to an intimate 
union with God through the experience of the flow of Gop’s 
Spirit within. 39 


This understanding of self-transformation through innate eneijj 
and power reflects a positive view of the powers of the self, and 
association of that self with a higher power or cosmic energy. The 
takes responsibility for its own health and healing and thus a creat} 
response to illness will, in a holistic perspective, include life-sl 
changes, inner attentiveness, meditation, listening to what the body 
saying about the condition of the soul or spirit: 'illness must be seen 
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message to redirect your life, and, within this transformation, heal 
occurs.’ 40 

Illness arises from the inner condition of the person, and is a 
reflection of imbalances and inner disturbances which also have 
significance beyond the self, for they are also the reflection or 
reverberation of social and cosmic forces: 

In point of truth, the law of cosmic balance is the most well- 
known vindication of the intrinsic freedom of man. While the 
individual’s situation at present is the outcome of acticns 
performed in the past, he always has the built-in ability to rise 
above the past and initiate new courses of action through 
exercise of will, visualization, and other powers. 41 
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New Age thought is at its centre a new metaphysics, or 
reversion to a more ancient cosmology, which rejects the mode 
account of perception and subject object relations. Instead of 
Cartesian alienation between self and other, mind and matter, and 
consequent reductionist objectification of the body and nature, with 
its exploitative consequences, New Age thought has developed the i 
of 'participative consciousness’ 42 Matter is said to partake of mi: 
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consciousness is not limited to the cells of the brain, and perception 
involves relatedness and not just externalised observation. This 
metaphysics of the ultimate relatedness of all life is reflected in the 
literature of theosophy, most notably Rudolf Steiner, and in the recycled 
Eastern philosophies which underlie particular therapies such as 
homeopathy or acupuncture: 

homeopathic medicines have come to be seen not as 
pharmacological chemicals, but also as agents derived from a 
vitalistic and meaningful universe, whose use can be discovered 
by imaginative reflection, based on teleological convictions about 
the cosmological significance of structure. 4 (Nichols, 1988, 261). 

New Age approaches to Western medicine not only reject the 
mechanistic paradigm, but they are also critical of the assertion of male 
control over healing which took place with the professionalisation of 
medicine in the nineteenth century. This process involved the active 
rejection of traditional womanist healing gifts which included herbalism, 
massage, midwifery and manipulation. 4 The religious persecution of 
women healers as witches by the church was in the nineteenth century 
replaced by the scientific exclusion of traditional approaches to healing, 
mostly practised by women. 45 The social and gender control of the body 
by Western scientific medicine is linked in New Age and feminist 
critiques with the controlling disruption of ecosystems: 

In this clear and present danger of a world created by men 
without the influence of Goddess/women, the need for the 
return of women healers is vital (life-giving) and obvious. 
Women are a voice of sense and compassion in the face of 
increasing technology, mechanization, invasion, and 
dehumanization of the male way of doing things, from medicine 
to pollution to processing food, to politics and war 46 

Holistic Healing and Official Medicine 

There can be no doubt that official Western medicine no longer 
holds the monopoly of healing in Western societies. In a socio-scientific 
survey of alternative therapies Warren Salmon talks of the new paradigm 
of quantum physics as having changed for ever the relationship between 
inner and outer worlds and thus creating a move towards holistic 
medicine 47 Gender perspectives, the new physics, the technological 
excesses of hospital based care and the weaknesses of conventional 
medicine in treating many chronic diseases, and in acute illnesses like 
cancer and AIDS, all have contributed to a new pluralism about health 
and healing. This pluralism also finds expression in changing 
conceptions of the sacred and its relation to the self and to the body. 
This shift in values is combined with a holistic understanding of 
biological and cosmic energy which sets the values of self-expression in 
the context of the transformation of the individual self, a transformation 
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which is understood to be part of a global and even cosmic shift in 
consciousness, ecological awareness, or 'Gaia awakening'. 

Official medicine in Britain, though not in North America, lias 
largely dismissed alternative therapies as anti*scientific. Thus a recent 
BMA report dismissed alternative therapies as dubious since they lacled 
the double-blind random clinical testing procedures of modern Western 
medicine, even though these double-blind techniques were only 
introduced in the 1950s, and are not applied before the introduction of 
many new drugs or clinical procedures in conventional medicine. 48 Gary 
Easthope in a cross-cultural study of alternative therapies finds tiat 
‘scientific medicine’ :ombined with social scientific perspectives on he 
human person in society are themselves ideological constructs which n ay 
prevent an impartial assessment of the social significance of alternative 
therapeutic systems: 

It is no longar adequate sociology to treat man as an orgaiic 
machine (to te studied by doctors) with feelings (to be studied 
by psychologists), who applied labels to his behaviour (to be 
studied by sociologists). A new model of man is required tiat 
does not treat man as a ‘disembodied’ self. That model must, i: it 
is to be useful for looking at healing, include not only cult ire 
but also body and mind as social constructs, in part at 
least...healing is a process which seeks to change a person’s 
identity. 49 

Meredith McGuire in her study Ritual Healing in Suburban 
America points out that all healing systems involve an ideology which 
includes an aetiolog/ of illness, explanations of the mechanisms of 
therapy and legitimitions of therapeutic failure. 50 These ideological 
constructs are found in both the dominant medical healing system and in 
alternative therapies. Similarly the rituals surrounding Western medical 
techniques have significant parallels with shamanistic healing rituals in 
pre-scientific cultuies. Western medicine and social science hive 
colluded in the legitimation of an ideology of the science of the body, 
of disease and of th< rapy which is really concerned with maintaining a 
moral and belief system, and a system of social control: 

Western biomedicine tends to view disease as a process devoid- of 
social, human value or meaning components. The human body is 
treated as an object separate from its social, emotional and other 
environmental contexts. Disease is often, therefore, reduced to a 
specific occurrence that simply "happens" to an individualised 
physical body, either from chance or personal irresponsibility. 
This "scientific" medicine masks its role in moral evaluation and 
social control: 51 
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Narcissism or a Resacralised Self? 


Critics of the New Age often criticise the prevalence of therapy, 
and of therapeutic groups and communities, as evidence of narcissistic 
and sectarian tendencies, and of naive optimism about the potentialities 
of human life. 52 Thus Wesley Carr, the Dean of Bristol, criticises the 
holistic link between healing power, the power of the self, and the 
power of God or the cosmic Spirit as evidence of the dissolution of the 
boundaries between the self, God and the cosmos. Carr proposes instead 
a response to the New Age from the established church which reaffirms 
the universal and instantaneous availability of grace in the sacraments of 
baptism and eucharist, the management of the spiritual life of the 
individual by the priest and the church, and the ministry of confession 
which emphasises the power of sin and human weakness. 53 

However this pleading for the religious status quo and the once 
powerful universalism of establishment Christianity both misconstrues 
the radical nature of the return to the sacred which is taking place in 
the New Age, and fails to engage with the radical New Age critique of 
the accommodation of liberal established Christianity to secular 
rationalism and materialism, and the mechanistic paradigm. The 
exclusion of the sacred from everyday life, from medicine and therapy, 
or from economic and political action, is challenged by New Age 
philosophy which instead reverts to more ancient patterns of the 
interaction of the cosmos, the sacred and the individual in the human 
community. The collusion of the established churches, and of the liberal 
theological tradition, for both of which Wesley Carr speaks, with the 
absence of the sacred from secular culture, and their correlative claim to 
mediate the sacred exclusively in the power relationships of priest and 
priest-controlled ritual events to laity, are principal objects of New Age 
criticism of Christianity. 

The sociologist Paul Heelas critiques the New Age and 
alternative therapies as an expressivist reproduction of the ‘enterprise 
culture’, a phenomenon he dubs ‘New Age capitalism’ 54 Heelas 
identifies New Age as part of the yuppie culture of self-regard and 
personal gain which the enterprise decade did so much to promote. 
However the expressivist emphasis on the self taking responsibility for 
illness and health, and for the state of the world in holistic thinking is 
not evidence of a new narcissism, any more than it is of a resurgent 
New Right. Those involved in New Age alternative therapies, both as 
practitioners and clients, are mostly not part of a consumerist and 
yuppie ‘ideology of success’, 55 but are more typically involved in 
sustaining an ecological, holistic and anti-consumerist and materialist 
life-style. There is a dissonance between the culture and world-views 
sustained by alternative therapies and the mainstream of post-Thatcher 
consumerist affluence, which calls into question any identification of 
alternative therapies with Thatcherite yuppiedom. 

The quest for wholeness and the search for identity in New Age 
and the alternative therapy movement is evidence of a profound cultural 
and values shift which politicians, public policy makers, ecclesiastics and 
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academics have not anticipated. The New Age quest for meaning and 
identity involves an jdea of the embodied self in an ecological, cosmic 
which represents an attempt to reverse ihe 
Enlightenment projecft of the human sciences. The setting of the self in 
a cosmological context whereby new energies are tapped and explored 
can be dismissed as Narcissism only if the profound metaphysical shift 
which much New Age philosophy involves is ignored or set to one siie. 
The rationalist and Western scientific attempt to deconstruct the self and 
the body into various separate physical, psychological, politic al, 
economic and social processes is rejected by the new holism, and thus 
the secularisation of human identity in modern Western European 
culture is being gradually subverted by a holistic return to the sacrsd 
New Age concerns with self-expression and quality of life, which ire 
being increasingly diffused in values shifts and cultural change more 
widely, represent a rejection of a materialist world-view, of the prim iry 
thought modes of Western secular scientific culture, and its 
presuppositions about the body, and society. New Age involves a 
reconstruction of the! self whereby the identity of the self, body, m nd 
and soul, is transformed by an understanding of the cosmic and sac ed 
context of human life. 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY AND THE NEW AGE 

The title of tliis paper promised a pastoral response to New Ajge 


now that the writer has some sympathies with 


rediscovery of the sapred, or the ‘reenchantment of the world*, which 
implied or explicit in much New Age thought and practice. How does 
the resacralisation of the self and of therapy relate to pastoral theology 
and Christian paste ral ministry? There are many similarities and 
parallels between N *w Age and pastoral theology which it is wc rth 
exploring. However there are also significant divergences, and these 
divergences may tun out to be more crucial than the similarities, not 
least in terms of the philosophical and metaphysical categories which 
separate the reemerfence of the sacred in New Age holism from the 
more secular and humanistic theories, techniques and practices which 
characterise pastoral theology and counselling. 

Counselling and Religion 


ihe 


According to; the father of modern pastoral theology, Sewjard 
Hiltner, the central concerns of pastoral theology are healing, sustainji 
and guiding. The purpose of these activities is the realisation 
personal wholeness. .Lack of wholeness may arise out of genetic 
psychological inheritance, from the environment or social context 
from personal sin. But the purpose of pastoral action is to lead or gi 
the person from unwholeness to wholeness by evoking and liberating 
inner emotions and spirit of the person. Hiltner is drawn 
psychological accounts of therapy and of helping. The skill of 
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counsellor or therapist is in their knowledge of the inner life and in 
their ability to draw out from the client or parishioner the inner 
resources with which they can help themselves and realise a fuller 
actualisation of self. This process of self realisation through therapeutic 
encounter is for Hiltner a theological process: 


But the basic religious intention of the idea of God, throughout 
Christian history, has been to affirm a faith in the source upon 
which man may count, despite and through all the darknesses, in 
moving toward the actualization of his freedom as a human 
being. The inner light is a light because it is the power of God 
working in and through man’s nature. It is inner because the 

sense of its presence and power wells up from within.If we 

have conceived God to be "wholly other" and apart from us, or, 
at the other extreme, as merely away of talking about something 
that does not exist, then we may need a new conception of the 
God who creates and sustains in every atom of the universe at 
every moment in time. But for most of us it is a new perception 
of the working of God, not a new God, who is needed. 7 


Hiltner is also open to the idea of the interaction of body mind and soul 
in sickness and in healing. We must not treat sin and sickness in 
isolation but rather recognise the potential interactions between all the 
spheres of personal life. 

Howard Clinebell, in his classic Basic Types of Pastoral 
Counseling and in subsequent writings, developed the Rogerian 
relationship ^centred model of pastoral care and counselling which was to 
prove of enormous influence in pastoral theology and practice for years 
to come. The central goal of pastoral care for Clinebell involves, 

Facilitating the maximum development of a person’s 
potentialities, at each life stage, in ways that contribute to the 
growth of others as well and to the development of a society in 
which all persons will have an opportunity to use their full 
potentialities...helping people achieve liberation from their 
prisons of unlived life, unused assets, and wasted strengths. 58 

The central skills of the counsellor or carer are described in 
Rogerian terms as congruence , unconditional positive regard , and 
empathic understanding? 9 The focus is on the capacity of the self of the 
pastor to engage with and draw out or catalyse the self-identity and 
human potential of the one being helped. The key training experiences 
for this ministry are psychotherapy and Clinical Pastoral Education. The 
core concept is the development of human potential and individual 
psychological identity. Persons or clients, whether from outside or inside 
the congregation, are treated primarily as distinct individuals or cases. 
Their social context, their embodied context, their cosmological context, 
are of secondary importance to Clinebell. The heart of counselling is the 
non-directive Rogerian relationship of positive regard and the realisation 
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l jof the self. Clinebell uses theological language tc 
acceptance and healing which he describes ir 
counselling. However the language of grace or God appears quite 
secondary to the fundamental categories of psychotherapy which lie a ; 
the heart of his approach. 

Neither Hiltner nor Clinebell make the connection betweed 
cosmology and healing here and now which is central to New Ag^ 
holism. The theological method they pursue is similar to Paul Tillich’: 
method of correlation in which cultural, social or personal events an<ji 
questions are correlated with religious symbols from the tradition in 
theological process^ which identifies these symbols with the realities of 
But a traditional cosmology which identifies an 
between human questing and divine or sacred 
be found in New Age philosophy, is absent from 


contemporary life. 60 
ontological relation 
presence, such as is to 
this approach. 


From the Sacred Quest 


church and of liberal 
social order and of 
therapeutic enterprise.! 
forms which this kind 


to the Quest for the Self 


The basic thrust of this kind of pastoral theology is towards the 
psychological identity of the knowing subject or self, and in this sense It 
represents in the pastqral realm the capitulation of the liberal Wester^ 
theological ideology to the secularisation of the 
intellectual culture, including medicine and the 
This capitulation is represented in the social 
of pastoral theology assumes including Clinical 
Pastoral Education, hospital chaplaincy, and parish*-based counselling. 
Religion, ritual, the sacred and the transcendent are marginalised. Thi s 
in clinical pastoral practice pastoral care is an adjunct to the coie 
therapy offered by flhe technical interventions of pharmacology or 
surgery. Healing is focused on material procedures while the religious 
functionary remains on the boundaries of care, the before and after lo 
the central procedures of the medical professional. The most significant 
challenge to this disjunction between medical and sacred care has taken 
place in the Hospiae movement. Elizabeth Kubler-Ross and tie 
spreading hospice movement have developed a new approach to the ca: e 
of the dying which represents a closer attention to spiritual and personal 
identity, to the location of the patient in a community of relationships 
including family and carers, and to the ultimate destiny of the humun 
person. Marilyn Fergujson identifies hospices as a significant element n 
the New Age movement and Kubler-Ross has become something of a 
New Age guru. 61 However the changing relationship between spiritual 
and physical care in the hospice movement has yet to make a significant 
impact on the institutional forms and ideology of mainstream 
institutional pastoral care. 

In the counselling situations described by Hiltner or Clinebell tie 
principal goal seems to be to adjust the individual to the circumstances 
of life as they are. The pathology of modern societies, their excessive 
materialism, combined with individualism, is thus never really brought 
into question by this kind of pastoral action. Instead pastoral care 
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performs a functional role in society, enabling individuals to cope with 
modern life-styles, relationships and roles by means of psychological 
adjustments and therapeutic techniques. The individualistic relationship 
between client and therapist or counselling minister provides a surrogate 
which enables the person to achieve equilibrium. 

The psychotherapeutic colonisation of the pastoral action of the 
church in pastoral theology has been much criticised in recent years. 
John B. Cobb in a rare look at pastoral theology by a systematic 
theologian identifies the central dualism of body and soul as a critical 
one for pastoral theology: 

Counseling...has been influenced by empiricism and idealism, 
and pastoral counseling by idealism. Thus pastoral counseling has 
drawn on traditions that give primary status to the soul, or 
psyche. It may theoretically acknowledge that bodily events have 
causal efficacy on psychic events, but it seeks above all to effect 
change in the psyche. Yet, its own practice indicates that the 
sharp separation between body and soul is erroneous, and much 
pastoral counselling aims to deny and to oppose this separation. 62 

He also speaks of the importance of removing the obstacles in human 
persons to: 

the effective and normative working of the life that is the 
presence of God in the world, so that trusting in the power of 

life, as it works in body and soul alike, is trusting in God.Of 

course the God who speaks to us in the life processes of our 
bodies and souls addresses us also through other people, through 
tradition, and especially through those saints and spiritual giants 
who have lived from and for God with peculiar fullness. 63 

Cobb also acknowledges the fundamental feminist critique of 
counselling as ‘men helping women to adjust to patriarchal society’. 
Counselling must no longer be about helping individuals to adjust to 
group, communal or institutional oppression, but rather should have as 
its aim to strengthen people to resist injustice and change situations, and 
to give a vision, or goals, for whole communities and not just for 
isolated broken individuals. 64 

Thomas Oden in The Care of Souls in the Classic Tradition also 
finds that the theological moorings of pastoral care have been lost with 
an over-concern or dependency upon modern psychotherapy and the 
insights of modern psychology. 5 Pastoral counselling becomes marginal 
to the life of the church and both independently loose any theological 
purpose. The church is no longer seen as the agent of healing and 
growth in spiritual life and in human relationships, while the meaning 
which relationship with God can provide to persons experiencing 
meaninglessness is replaced with the panacea of analysis. 66 

The British pastoral theologian R.A. Lambourne also developed a 
trenchant criticism of the psychotherapeutic excesses and body-soul 
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dualism of pastoral theology and counselling. He criticised ths 
‘unconditional accepta ice* or ‘turn to experience* in psychotherap y 
which tends towards ai tinomianism, and the absence of a framework of 
ethics, and ultimate neaning which is provided by the Christiai 
tradition . 67 According to both Oden and Lam bourne pastoral care needs 
to rediscover the relationship between techniques and concepts fron 
psychotherapy and the ‘distinctive patterns of church life and the work 
of the minister of religion, so that prayer, bible reading, sacrament*, 
and preaching take the place of the couch. 6 

The emphasis of the pastoral counselling movement on self 
identity and human potential to the exclusion of religion effectively 
removes the sacred dimension from therapy and healing. The crises cf 
broken relationships, destroyed communities, and disturbed minds, 
which form the focus of so many pastoral problems, are essentially 
representative of a deep spiritual malaise which pastoral counselling, by 
capitulating to the sect larisation of therapy, cannot address or challenge. 
Pastoral theology has accepted the mechanistic specialisation of modern 
medicine, its separation of body and mind, and the exclusion of spirit, t 
has focused upon eaci in turn, rather than seeing them in dynamic 
interaction . 69 The central paradigm shift in health and wholeness, which 
is operative in the alternative health movement, and in New Age, is the 
acceptance of mind-b >dy-spirit interaction. Neither the mind nor the 
body nor the spirit are treated in isolation. This paradigm presumes a 
traditional cosmology c f the precise kind rejected by the liberal theology 
of post’Enlightenment Christianity. 

The Disenchantment off Pastoral Theology 

The disenchaniment of the world which has flown from tie 
Enlightenment project with its Cartesian dualism of mind and matter, 
body and spirit, nature and God, has produced human societies, urban 
social forms, economi: and political systems, and physical and human 
sciences which have lost or abandoned any sense of integration with tie 
whole, with ultimate meaning and purpose, with the sacred source and 
sustainer of the cos nos . 70 Instead of challenging this process of 
desacralisation, liberal theology and its pastoral practice have essentially 
colluded with it . 71 Tie goal has been to adjust individuals through 
therapy to the disordeied and dysfunctional relationships and contexts of 
a secularised, differei tiated and unnatural life-style and culture. The 
artificiality and anomjie of the urban environment, the obscuring of 
natural rhythms and cycles in the modern city, the subjection of hunun 
creativity to the economic determinants of efficiency and expediency, 
all of these have contributed to the breakdown of meaning and purpose 
in individuals and communities. 

Instead of questioning the direction of secular culture at d 
society at its source in the Enlightenment turn to rationalist 
epistemology, to the kpowing subject, and to the processes of individual 
consciousness, liberal j theology has colluded with this culture. In its 
submission to the rationalist paradigm of post-Enlightenme it 
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philosophy, and the mechanistic paradigm of Newtonian physics and 
Western medicine, liberal theology and its pastoral practice has been 
rendered autistic in relation to the interaction of body, mind and spirit. 
Instead of a holistic approach to human life modern pastoral theology 
has submitted to the dualism of body and mind, matter and spirit, and 
has emphasised the mind above all other aspects of human life as the 
focus and centre of the caring relationship. Traditional pre- 
enlightenment understandings of healing and wholeness have thus been 
marginalised in contemporary liberal Christian theology and practice. It 
is this internal dissolution of traditional Christian cosmology, and the 
marginalisation of pre-modern narratives of healing and wholeness, such 
as the healing stories of Jesus and the Apostles in the New Testament, 
which may account in part for the widespread loss of confidence in 
established liberal Christian pastoral practice and institutions in Western 
societies and the turn to alternatives including pagan and pre-Christian 
religious sources . 72 As the sociologist Bernice Martin so aptly puts it: 

If bureaucratized religious institutions stand for order, reason, 
and control, then the reassertion of the transcendent possibility 
can only take a black, negative, daemonic form. In the age of the 
‘liberal theologian', the last place anyone will dream of looking 
for religion is the Church . 73 

Holism in Pastoral Theology 

There is however evidence of the beginnings of a paradigm shift 
in pastoral theology towards a more holistic direction. This can be 
illustrated in the writings of Lambourne, and the later Clinebell. There 
are significant hints in the writings of R.A. Lambourne of a return to a 
traditional cosmology as the basis for a resacralised understanding of 
therapy which anticipate a number of emphases in New Age holism. 
Much of Lambourne’s lecturing and writing was devoted to pressing a 
holistic perspective on a reluctant British medical and theological 
establishment: 

The present-day trend in medicine is to replace the dualistic 
separative approach by a holistic one which does not attribute 
each symptom to a disorder of one particular part of the body, 
nor see the final clinical result as the end of a long straight 
chain reaction beginning with one noxious agent. Rather the 
present clinical situation is seen as representing the present 
equilibrium of the body . 74 

With the holistic (as opposed to the dualistic and separative) 
approach to the study of the cause of disease has come a holistic 
approach to therapy in which every method of treatment is seen 
as something which shifts the whole equilibrium of the person . 75 
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Wholeness like life is a gift of the creating Spirt of the universe. 
Throughout the Bible, there is an acute awareness that the 
fulfillment of our God-given potentialities is supported and 
energized by the power of the universe. It is as though the 
gravitational pull of the spiritual universe is drawing us toward 
becoming what we have the potential to become. 81 

Clinebell recognises that there is an ‘existential-spiritual’ dimension to 
every problem. The fundamental problem is death and the fear of non- 
being: 


The goal of counselling in the religious dimension is‘to help 
people to grow in the depth and vitality of their spiritual life so 
that it will empower all aspects of their lives’. 82 

Pastoral counselling on spiritual issues aims at helping people 
learn to live in harmony with the basic principles of the 
psychological-spiritual world, as these are understood in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition. 83 

persons who have learned to stay open to the loving Spirit of life 
and thereby come alive within themselves, find that awareness of 
their finitude is transformed into a stimulus for living more fully 
and purposefully. The more the image of God is developed 
within them, the more they can participate in the ‘celebration of 
being’ (Bugental). Our most basic alienation as human beings is 
from the transcendent within us. To discover and develop this 
image of God is the key task of spiritual growth. 84 

Again very much reminiscent of a New Age approach, Clinebell 
relates these insights about inner spiritual energy also to the ‘spiritual 
crisis of our planet’, to the outer world of ecological damage, of 
oppressive institutions, of human stress, and the collapse of belief and 
religious insights. Clinebell also recognises the value of feminist insights 
about the goddess, and of feminine images of God. 85 The gap between 
the later and earlier Clinebell is remarkable and indicates that the new 
paradigm of holism, with its therapeutic, ecological, and cosmological 
implications, is gaining ground even amongst formerly ardent advocates 
of the psychotherapeutic model of pastoral counselling. 


TOWARDS THE RESURGENCE OF THE SACRED? 

Postmodernism and the New Age 

The central feature of the crisis of modernity which social 
theorists have dubbed postmodernism, is the realisation of the relativity 
of all ways of seeing or knowing, including the paradigmatic objectified 
rationality and epistemology of the Enlightenment, and the 
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metanarrative of secilar modernity with its imperialistic and globalising 
claim to universalisnl According to the postmodernists we are entering a 
social era which is moving from epistemology to ontology, from an 
obsession with individual psyche and processes of knowing, to an 
awareness of being , an openness to life itself which is deeper and more 
fundamental than the rational processes and search for meaning of the 
knowing subject or questing psyche of modernity. 86 

From the perspective of postmodernism, the emergence ind 
growth of New Age> therapy and religion at the tail-end of modernity 
should not surprise !us for New Age represents in all its diversity the 
recognition of the fundamental flaws and incoherence of modernity and 
materialism. New Age responds to modernity by rejecting most of the 
core, beliefs of the] modern liberal mind - the dependence on the 
supposed impartiality of rational judgement, the value placed on 
affective detachment, the commitment to progress and the liberation of 
human life througn technological achievement, the subjugation of 
natural processes and the exclusion of the natural order, the 
‘emancipation’ of hpman life from the sacred and natural mooring; of 
pre-modern civilisations. The New Ager who listens to the noises of the 
rainforest, or resonates with the ancient wisdom of the Native American 
Indian, is searching for values, traditions and experiences, which speak 
of the harmony and unity of all life. 87 Paradoxically New Age can >nly 
critique modernity from within and using the instruments w lich 
modernity has created - the audio or video tape, the paperback, the 
biofeedback machine, the economic transaction of the therapeutic 
consultation, the sn ail group or community network. But the form of 
the protest should n )t blind us to its significance. 88 

Traditional Cosmolrgy and the Recovery of Metaphysics 

New Age tierapies and beliefs draw on religious and primal 
world views to reconstruct a holistic cosmology of the universe ani of 
the human body and person. New Age therapies are linked with beliefs 
about the universe, Nature, and the body which, while latent in an cient 
Christianity, and nore explicit in the Greek Fathers and Eastern 
Orthodox theology, have been suppressed in the Western tradition ai d in 
Western pastoral theology. 89 The appeal of New Age therapies and 
beliefs to increasing numbers of people in the West points :o a 
fundamental cosmc logical inadequacy in Western theology which is 
manifest in all arieas of theological reflection and Christian praxis 
including pastoral theology. The restoration of a traditional cosmology 
which conceives of an ontological relationship between divine spirit and 
matter, between soul and body, mind and substance, is an essential part 
of a Christian response to the New Age and to postmodernity. 

At the heart of the New Age is a metaphysical principle. 
Drawing on ancieiit philosophies and modern ideas from ecology and 
quantum physics, and the psychosomatic principle in medicine, New 
Age proponents put forward a traditional cosmology which, as we have 
already observed, represents a revival of theosophy, which is an 
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inversion of this tradition. 90 Christian critics of New Age including 
Wesley Carr and John Drane dismiss its metaphysics as a naive attempt 
to return to animism, or an unhelpful turn to the monistic philosophies 
of Eastern mysticism. 91 However the New Age metaphysical principle or 
cosmology has deep roots within the Eastern tradition of Christianity, as 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr demonstrates in his 1981 Gifford Lectures 
Knowledge and the Sacred? 2 

At the heart of traditional cosmology, which is experiencing 
something of a revival at the present time, is the conviction of the 
essential unity between the Source of life, the Logos or Supreme Being, 
and the Being of life in the cosmos. 93 The early Greek fathers including 
Origen and Irenaeus developed the principle of the Logos so that it 
included both humanity and nature, while the Irish medieval philosopher 
Johannes Scotus Erigena provided a full exposition of this metaphysical 
principle. 94 In his De divisionae naturae Erigenus deals with God and 
creation, and the return of the creation to God. 95 He also reflects the 
understanding of the relation between the bodies of the universe, 
matter, and the Divine Spirit which is to be found amongst the Greek 
Fathers including Gregory of Nyssa and Athanasius. For Gregory of 
Nyssa, Athanasius and Erigena God as Trinity is both Essence and 
Source of the Universe as Father, God is Wisdom and the principle of 
Being as Logos who links spiritual and material Being as Christ, and 
restores material Being as the Incarnate Christ, and God is the life and 
breath of the universe, giving life and soul to matter and consciousness 
to Being, as Spirit. 

The Greek Fathers' doctrine of deification is of special relevance 
here, for the understanding of salvation as theotokos is that God as 
Father, Son and Spirit acts from within the material embodied Being of 
creation, and of humanity, to transform life from non-being into being, 
from evil into good, and to restore and heal a life turned in on itself to 
a life of ultimate relatedness. 96 The divinisation of humanity takes place 
by the action of God becoming man; as Athanasius says ‘he became man 
that we might become divine’. In Origen and Irenaeus this divinisation 
involves the restoration and healing of the whole created order of nature 
and the cosmos, as well as humanity. For Erigena also the destiny of 
humanity and nature is one and the same, the final restoration of all 
things. 98 

This traditional metaphysics of the fundamental ontological 
relation between the Being of God and the Being of humanity and 
nature has been lost in the post-Enlightenment period. The capitulation 
of Christian theologians to the Enlightenment evacuation of God from 
nature and the cosmos contributed to the splitting apart of religion and 
science in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries with disastrous 
consequences in the twentieth century for both human ecology and the 
natural environment. Once the ontological understanding of salvation 
and healing is removed with the demise of traditional cosmology, the 
way is open for salvation to be reconceived as psychological balance, 
and for pastoral ministry and the ministry of healing to be focused upon 
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the processes of the psyche rather than on the whole person, body, nind 
and spirit. 

Paradoxically the new science is rediscovering the ontological 
and conscious character of the Universe in an ultimate unity of being, 
as in Frijof Capra’s The Tao of Physics or James Lovelock’s jaia 
hypothesis, while liberal theologians continue the dismemberment of the 
traditional ontology and cosmology of the earliest Christian centuries 
and propound a modernist deism. 9 Just as Carl Jung’s study of the 
mind led him to a belief in the shared unconscious and the centrality of 
the religious quest for human meaning, so various physicists, ecologists 
and biologists are rediscovering the sacred in the ecological balanc; of 
nature, in the inexplicable order of the microscopic elements of matter, 
and in the origins of the first moments of the universe. 100 

RESPONDING TO THE NEW AGE 

New Age has provoked a very hostile reaction in ce tain 
quarters. Fundamentalist and conservative evangelical Christians c ften 
characterise New Age as at best the misguided ramblings and inven ions 
of modern-day idolaters or hedonists, and at worst the work of Satan 
which leads people into the worship of the devil and demonism. New 
Age is presented by the most paranoid as a world conspiracy. Constance 
Cumbey, the author of The Hidden Dangers of the Rainbow claims that 
New Age is part of a totalitarian design to establish a new world order 
which is avowedly anti-Semitic and anti-Christian. 101 The insidious 
influence of New Age is detected in the church - for example in 
Creation Spirituality groups, and Christians with an environmental 
concern - as well as in explicitly New Age groups. New Age group* are 
said to be involved in brainwashing techniques of mind control the 
worship of evil forces, or the subversion of the moral responsibilities of 
their followers. 

This prejudicial approach gives rise to fear and paranoia, 
especially amongst the parents of children who may become involved in 
New Age groups, or in other New Religious Movements. It also fuels 
public controversy concerning cults and New Age groups, especially in 
relation to 'ritual abuse’. The evidence for any connection between New 
Age groups and life-styles and immoral or illegal behaviour of any kind 
is no more or less than the evidence of such types of behaviour amongst 
the general population, or amongst mainstream religious adherent; and 
clergy. 102 There is evidence of violent and lewd behaviour amongst self- 
declared Satanic groups, but there are no links between such 
pathological groups and New Age, despite populist mythology. 

This kind of approach to New Age holds that Christians have 
nothing to learn from the movement and much to fear, and thrt the 
church has an exclusive hold on truth and spirituality. It fa :1s to 
appreciate the various ways in which distortions in the ministry, lituals 
and belief systems of the Christian churches have contributed to the rise 
of New Age thought. The suppression of the power of the laity n the 
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hierarchicalism of Catholicism and Protestantism, the rationalist 
rejection of religious experience and magic in all their myriad forms - 
including traditional Christian belief in miracles, the negative attitude to 
the body, to sexuality and to women, the alliance of Christianity and 
capitalist materialism with its disastrous consequences for the 
environment, and the diverting of the human spiritual quest in the 
building* centred male led rituals of the historic churches; all of these 
and more are criticised by New Agers as distortions of true spirituality 
and of humanness, but they are also criticised by many Christians for 
whom their passing would be cause for rejoicing not lament. 

The critique of Christianity is often sharpest amongst those who 
have left churches in disillusionment, and this is particularly the case 
with women who join goddess groups, having found no legitimate place 
in the patriarchal structures of Christianity. But there are equally other 
New Agers who combine involvement in a therapy group, vegetarianism, 
or visits to a New Age centre such as Findhorn, with Christian faith and 
worship and membership in a mainstream church. 

Fundamentalist, and some evangelical Christian critics detect an 
anti-Christian conspiracy in New Age criticisms of Christianity. 103 But 
their paranoia hardly seems justified. New Age criticisms of Christianity 
are mostly not directed at the essential message and spirituality of the 
gospel, but precisely at the historical distortions and cultural accretions 
with which that message is so often shrouded. The heart of the Christian 
gospel is a message about joyful abundant life and about the healing of 
humanity and creation through the power of suffering and resurrection 
revealed in Jesus Christ. Too often the church has suppressed the joyful 
abundance, and the healing power which is at the heart of the New 
Testament portrayal of the life death and resurrection of Christ, and has 
substituted cold stone, male hierarchies, rationalist theology and lifeless 
ritual for the message of hope for the renewal of human society and the 
healing of creation. 

There is clearly a need for critical discernment in the Christian 
approach to New Age. There are features of New Age of which 
Christians should be critical. The plasticity and selfist aspects of New 
Age groups and experiences indicate that in some ways the movement is 
very individualistic - it is perhaps the religious counterpart to the 
consumer hypermarket, a large space in which people move from one 
island of experience to another. New Age, for all its anti*modern or 
postmodern trappings and claims, appears at times to represent an 
archetypical twentieth century approach to religion reflecting all the 
inherent contradictions and conflicts of late capitalism; temporary 
contracts and relationships, a focus on individual choice as the arbiter of 
social meaning, and the pursuit of self-fulfillment as the ultimate moral 
goal. While New Age represents in some ways a critique of capitalist 
materialism with its emphasis on ecology, vegetarianism, the rights of 
animals, and the need to conserve and respect the natural resources of 
the planet, New Age may also be seen as a kind of religious bazaar - 
salvation is offered in many different shapes and packages and may be 
purchased at a number of stalls; in a gestalt course, on a spirituality and 
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stress conference in a country retreat, in a New Age bookshop or 
alternative health centre. For a fee, crystals may be had to enhance the 
body and soul, the future may be discerned from star signs or tirot 
cards, and a massage may be had to sooth the body. New Age is bo h a 
selfist religion and a religion of enterprise - develop your soul, erjoy 
your body, and pay here. While New Age ideology is critical of the 
ecological effects of late capitalism, it is nonetheless structurally svell 
adjusted to the high levels of leisure time and disposable income wiich 
advanced capitalism makes available. 

Another area of concern arises from the syncretism of New Age. 
The resurgence of neo-pagan religion, the worship of natural cycles, the 
channelling of prophecies and visions, and the pursuit of other psychic 
phenomena represents a realm of religious experience which the 
Christian tradition has always sought to be discriminating about. This is 
surely for good reasons. There are in this area dangers for the unwary. 
The shadow-side of our humanity contains within it possibilities for 
evil, and even the worship and active pursuit of evil, as well as good. In 
the Christian understanding of religious experience, and of experience 
of the unnatural or of miracle, it is the Holy Spirit who guides 
Christians in the way of truth. There is a special need for spiritual 
guidance and discernment in approaching the psychic and spiritual 
forces which are invoked in New Age. There is also the issu; of 
idolatry. It makes little sense for Christians to substitute for the idolatry 
of consumerist materialism an idolatry of pagan gods or goddesses, or an 
idolatry of natural objects or psychic and spiritual powers. 

However in the willingness to learn and be guided by wisdom from 
a variety of traditions, cultures and religions New Age is close to the 
inclusivist attitude to other religions which characterises the documents 
of the Second Vatican Council. 4 The growth of New Age may be said 
to represent in this view ‘signs of the times’, which may manifest the 
will and plan of God for humanity in a changing social, cultural and 
ecological context. The new religions have a revelatory meaning for the 
churches to which Christians need to be alive. 105 This meaning is 
manifest in the central concerns of New Age: the emphasis on spiritual 
growth and development; the search for holistic salvation of body soul 
and spirit; respect for all life forms and a concern for the cureful 
husbandry of the earth's resources and for the integrity of natural cycles 
and harmonies; the integrity and pleasure of human sexualityL the 
importance of the feminine and of women to a whole vision of 
humanness and of religious ritual and experience; the tempering of 
rationalist positivism and a narrow scientific vision - with its destructive 
effects and technologies - with an awareness of the supra-rations 1 and 
the hidden or nascent powers of the human mind and spirit; the 
reaffirmation of a traditional cosmology which emphasises the 
connectedness of Nature and humanity with Ultimate Being; the iearch 
for healing and harmony in humanity and in nature; and the mi lenial 
hope for a new order and a new creation where oppressior and 
unfreedom will be banished as humanity comes to realise all the good 
possibilities which exist in the divine-inspired future. 
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Central to the response of Christianity to the New Age must be a 
reassessment of the Enlightenment exclusion of the sacred from nature 
and everyday life, from science, politics and economics, and even from 
morality and therapy. In a New Age perspective it is precisely the 
absence of the sacred, the lack of ontological and cosmological 
grounding for political, social and individual life in modernity, which 
can explain the prevalence of psychological and relational problems, 
diseases of stress, relationship breakdown and individual anomie in 
modern Western societies, as well as the pollution and destruction of 
Nature. Pastoral theology if it is really to recover the classical tradition, 
as Thomas Oden would have it, and to restore the relationship between 
the therapeutic quest for wholeness and the knowledge and worship of 
God, must return to the tradition. We need to reappropriate the sacred 
context for the healing of humanity, in the community of the saints, in 
community with Nature, and in communion with the Spirit, which is at 
the heart of the early Christian understanding of wholeness and healing, 
and its outworking in the Eastern and mystical tradition from Irenaeus 
and Clement of Alexandria to Erigena and Eckhart. 

The resurgence of religion in the modern, or postmodern, world, 
is a possibility, increasingly a reality, which neither Christian 
theologians nor sociologists of religion have anticipated. The 
reemergence of the sacred in the political events of 1989 in Eastern 
Europe, in the growth of an ecological spirituality, or in New Age 
therapies and beliefs, is in marked contrast to the continuing decline of 
official religion in the Christian churches of Western Europe. New Age 
may therefore represent a message to the churches which Christians 
would be unwise to ignore. Christians can recognise their own traditions 
in many New Age concerns and beliefs. But these traditions have been 
overlaid with cultural accretions and intellectual distortions which have 
often repressed these concerns and distorted the Christian hope. Pastoral 
theology and ministry needs to recover a more holistic approach, a 
vision of community, and a direction for spiritual awareness which 
reflect and incarnate these New Age concerns. The church, far from 
rejecting New Age in paranoia, should rather embrace its agenda. It is 
an agenda with which many millions of people today are struggling and 
which Christians need to embrace, for, as in that most famous of 
missionary addresses of Paul to the Athenians, Christians believe that 
the religious struggles of humanity with the unknown and unknowable, 
find a divine response in the story of the source of Being, the Incarnate 
Logos, Christ crucified and risen. 
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